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Feeble-Mindedness    from    the    Medical 
Point    of    View.* 

By  Dr.  Ira  M.  Hardy,  Washington,  N.  C 

111  considering  the  subject  of  feeble- 
mindedness from  the  medical  point  of  view, 
I  take  it  that  it  is  better  to  bring  to  the  aid 
of  my  modest  efforts  in  this  direction  some 
of  the  leading  medical  .  and  scientific 
authorities  of  the  world  upon  this  subject. 
I  do  not,  for  a  moment,  wish  to  assume  the 
role  of  instructor  to  such  a  distinguished 
professional  audience  as  this,  but  I  come 
here  simply  as  a  post-graduate  to  learn  and 
to  be  more  learned  in  the  ways  of  the  mys- 
terious mind  of  man.  Any  personal  opin- 
ions which  I  may  offer  toward  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  subject,  are  presented  at  their 
face  value,  but  those  in  support  of  v/hat  I 
may  state  are  probably  well  known  to  many 
of  you,  but  not  so  familiar  as  tbey  ought  to 
be  even- to  the  most  intelligent  part  of  the 
lay  public. 

It  is  said  that  when  a  child  comes  into 
the  world,  though  he  already  has  all  the 
primary  convolutions,  he  has  only  one-third 
of  the  volume  of  his  brain;  he  acquires  the 
second  third  before  12  months  are  over,  and 
the  rest  betvv^een  that  time  and  the  21st 
year.  "By  far  the  greatest  growth  of  the 
brain  occurs  in  the  first  two  years  of  life. 
Development  of  the  skull  goes  on  from  birth 
to  .the  seventh  year.  About  this  time  the 
cranium   has  gained  full  size,  and  there  is 
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almost  a  pause  until  the  commencement  of 
puberty,  when  a  further  period  of  increase 
begins,  which  goes  on  until  the  completion 
of  the  bones." 

According  to  the  most  advanced  medical 
and  scientific  authorities,  in  the  foetal  brain 
are  molecules  and  granules,  amongst  which 
appear  short  thread-like  corpuscles,  out  of 
which  are  evolved  oval  colorless  cells,  and 
then  nuclei  are  formed.  "The  cells  go  on 
to  assume  an  angular  or  pyramidal  form, 
and  throw  out  processes  and  branches.  The 
axial  nerves  are  formed  later.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  cells  does  not  proceed  equall}^ 
throughout  the  brain;  nerve  cells  may  be 
found  in  the  sensory-motor  regions,  while 
in  other  parts  there  is  nothing  seen  but  the 
primitive  threads.  Pyramidal  layers  of  the 
cortex  appear  earlier  than  the  superficial 
ones.  Nerve  cells  of  the  cortex  are  among 
the  latest  of  the  cell  elements  of  the  nervous 
system;  those  of  the  spinal  cord  are  fully 
developed  when  the  cells  of  the  brain  are 
beginning  to  appear." 

Dr.  W.  W.  Ireland,  an  English  authority 
on  the  mental  affections  of  children,  ob- 
serves that  microscopists  have  assumed  that 
the  appearance  of  the  medullary  sheath  is 
a  proof  that  the  nerve  fibres  are  sufficiently 
formed  to  take  on  their  function.  "In  the 
new-born  child  the  main  motor  and  sensory 
tracts  of  the  spinal  cord  are  already  devel- 
oped and  the  axis  bands  appear  in  vermi- 
form process  and  the  floculus  of  the  cere- 
bellum, but  the  greater  portion  of  the  axis 
cylinders  of  the  cerebrum  are  still  naked." 
He  states  that  the  first  complete  axial  fibres 


occur  in  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
column  and  the  back.  These  mature  nerve 
fibres  are  held  to  transmit  impressions  of 
touch  and  of  heat  and  cold,  and  from  the 
first  sensations  of  infancy,  the  foundation 
of  its  personality  and  point  of  departure  of 
the  motor  impulses  to  the  muscles.  "In 
the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  cord,  the 
motor  tracts  are  developed  before  the  sens- 
ory ones,  while  in  the  brain  the  sensory 
tracts  are  developed  before  the  motor  ones. 
After  sensory  fibres  of  touch  and  bodily 
feeling,  mature  nerve  fibres  are  observed  in 
the  olfactory  tract  about  the  end  of  the  ninth 
month,  running  to  the  olfactory  spheres  in 
the  base  of  the  frontal  and  temporal  regions 
of  the  brain." 

The  next  to  be  developed  are  said  to  be 
the  optic  tracts.  "About  the  second  week 
after  birth,  bundles  of  mature  nerve  fibres 
can  be  traced  from  the  retina  to  the  basal 
ganglia,  the  corpus  geneculatum  externum 
and  the  corpus  quadrigemanium  arteries, 
and  thence  to  the  visual  area  in  the  occi- 
pital lobe.  In  infants  born  before  full  time, 
the  nerve  fibres  are  not  completely  formed, 
consequently  the  faculty  of  vision  is  not 
yet  in  exercise.  Last  of  all  are  the  matured 
auditory  tracts,  as  hearing  is  the  last  sense 
evolved  in  the  child.  Thus  sensory  tracts 
and  sensory  areas  in  the  cortex  are  formed, 
while  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  brain 
are  still  in  an  immature  state,  destitute  of 
fibres  with  medullary  sheath."  These  areas 
comprehend  the  Denk-organs  according  to 
Fleshsig,  who  says  that  a  month  after  birth 
h  e  think  organs  are    still    immature,    and 


even  in  the  third  show  poverty  in  myelin 
and  so  can  readily  be  distinguished  from 
these  other  areas.  "These  different  sensory 
areas  developing  independently  of  one  an- 
other are  not  adjacent,  but  a  month  after 
infantile  life,  innumerable  association  fibres 
stretch  in  both  longitudinal  and  transverse 
directions,  meeting  one  another  in  the  whole 
brain,  motor  leading  from  median  convolu- 
tions through  the  corona  radiata  and  optic 
thalma.  They  have  axis  band  fibres  dur- 
ing the  first  month  of  infantile  life.  These 
coming  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  third 
frontal  are  later  in  development." 

Dr.  Vulpius  studied  fibres  that  horizon- 
tally traverse  the  surface  of  the  hemispheres, 
and  called  them  tangental  fibres,  which 
appear  on  the  cortex  in  the  fifth  month  of 
life.  In  the  seventh  month  he  states  the 
tangental  fibres  are  found  in  deep  layers; 
while  in  layers  between,  the  cross  fibres 
only  appear  after  a  year.  "In  a  child  of 
eight,  or  perhaps  seven,  the  fi-sures  of  the 
cortex  and  medullary  substances  are  com- 
plete in  number  and  calibre,  and  have  taken 
the  same  arrangerhent  as  in  the  adult.  It 
is  during  the  development  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  before  birth,  and  during  the 
first  year  of  growth,  that  malnutrition  and 
perverted  actions  occur,  which  result  in  de- 
fective mental  power." 

Now,  in  the  foregoing,  I  have  endeavored 
to  trace,  with  the  assistance  o^'  the  most 
advanced  authorities,  the  mental  structure 
of  the  child  in  embryo  and  after  birth  to 
almost  the  adolescent  period.  In  this  I 
have  shown  the  structure  and  development 


of  the  braiu  in  what  may  be  called  the  nor- 
mal child.  Now  let  us  turn  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  sub-normal  child  who  should 
enlist  our  warmest  sympathies,  and  above 
all,  be  entitled  to  our  kindliest  protection 
and  tenderest  care.  However,  before  pro- 
ceeding further  in  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  in  hand,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a 
definition  to  the  term  "feeble  minded." 
The  words  "idiot,"  "imbecile,"  "defect- 
ive, "  "  delinquent, "  "  degenerate, ' '  and 
even  "dement"  in  the  initial  stage,  are  all 
included  under  this  comprehensive  term. 
In  fact  feeble-mijidedness  includes  everything 
from  low  grade  idiocy  to  actual  insanity. 
However,  in  medical  parlance,  according  to 
its  lexicographers,  it  has  been  usually  de- 
fined in  a  general  way  as  idiocy,  of  which 
there  are  a  number  of  different  classifica- 
tions. Some  more  modern  authorities,  how- 
ever, claim  that 'the  latter  term,  in  its  col- 
lective sense,  has  almost  vanished  from 
scientific  reports,  and  \\i2ii  feeble-viindedness 
is  taking  its  place.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I 
shall,  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  use  both 
terms  separately  and  collectively,  and  es- 
pecially feeble-mindednessin  the  sense  that 
it  implies  any  mental  deficiency  short  of 
down-right  insanity. 

Eugenics,  although  a  child  of  recent  birth, 
has  rapidly  come  to  the  fore  and  now  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  advancing  sciences 
whose  study  comprehends  the  entire  char- 
acter and  scope  of  racial  and  individual 
improvement  and  betterment.  As  it  relates 
to  feeble-mindedness  and  idiocy,  it  informs 
us  that  we  are  ii  grave  danger  of  believing 


that  the  "hereditary  causes  are  all-sufficient 
and  final  in  the  accounting-  for  the  entire 
group  of  mental  defectives."  Such  a  view, 
while  worthy  of  respectful  consideration,  is 
not  altogether  borne  out  by  the  investiga- 
tions made  and  beings  made  in  this  direc- 
tion in  both  Europe  and  America.  We  al- 
most know  to  a  positive  certainty  now  that 
at  least  35  per  cent,  of  the  ordinary  type  of 
feeble-mindednessis  due  to  normal  heredity, 
while  it  is  said  fully  65  per  cent,  of  normal 
heredity  obtains  in  low  grade  idiocy.  It  is 
a  recognized  fact  in  medicine  that  presence 
of  "distinctive  signs  of  disease  in  but  60  or 
70  per  cent,  of  all  cases  suffering  from  al- 
most any  disorder,  makes  the  diagnosis  of 
doubtful  value,  while  in  the  field  of  causa- 
tion of  disease,  even  in  a  small  group  of 
absolutely  negative  findings  as  regards  the 
particular  cause,  renders  that  specific  cause 
not  sufficiently  determinative  to  speak  of  it 
as  the  main  cause,  much  less  the  sole 
cause." 

Fere  says:  "What  favors  the  multipli- 
cation of  neuropathic  degeneracies  is  that 
neurotic  persons  of  any  kind  have  remark- 
able tendency  to  seek  one  another,  and  this 
pathological  selection  continues  to  swell  the 
unmber. ' '  Ireland  very  truthfully  remarks: 
' '  When  one  learns  the  anatomy  of  the  heart, 
he  is  at  no  loss  to  understand  how  it  acts 
as  a  pumping  machine,  but  our  knowledge 
of  the  structure  and  mechanism  of  the  brain 
does  not  throw  much  light  on  its  functions. 
Knowledge  of  the  arteries,  capillaries  and 
veins  makes  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
clear.     The  structure  of  the   eye-ball    and 


the  laws  of  light  enable  us  to  comprehend 
any  change  in  visual  apparatus.  Knowl- 
edge of  the  anatomy  of  an  organ  takes  us 
far  into  its  physiology.  Morphology  and 
histology  of  the  brain  make  us  but  little 
wiser  as  to  how  its  structure  is  adapted  for 
its  completed  functions.  It  is  like  a  scroll 
which  we  cannot  decipher.  We  know  that 
it  has  a  meaning,  and  that  if  the  characters 
were  altered  or  the  lines  transposed,  the 
significance  would  be  different,  or  there 
would  be  no  significance  at  all." 

According  to  Dr.  Clark,  the  arrest  of 
brain  development  is  the  most  striking 
change  in  the  feeble-minded  brain,  the 
various  residual  inflammatory  changes  of 
the  idiot  brain  often  outrank  the  defects  of 
development.  He  observes:  "Either  de- 
velopment defect  paves  the  way  to  sequen- 
tial inflammatory  changes,  or  vice  versa; 
probably  the  former  is  the  case.  The  vari- 
ous low.  grades  of  idiocy,  as  separated  ordi- 
narily from  the  higher  types  of  the  feeble- 
minded class,  have  many  causations,  such 
as  inflammatory  over-growth  in  the  menin- 
gitic  coverings  of  the  brain,  wasting  away 
of  the  cell  content*  of  the  grey  matter  of  the 
brain,  hemorrhages,  plugging  of  the  blood 
vessels  in  the  brain  substance,  cysts,  soften- 
ings and  hardenings  of  certain  parts  of  the 
brain."  ]\Iany  idiotic  children,  he  thiirks, 
are  simply  born  with  mental  defects,  and 
therefore,  cerebral  defects  upon  which  pa- 
ralysis is  later  insidiously  engrafted  from 
some  unknown  cause.  Many  simple  idiots 
are  child  paralytics,  the  child  brain  being 
very   prone  to  develop  encephalitis,  which 


is  one  of  the  comnionest  causes  of  idiocy. 
He  continues  by  stating  that  "many  of  the 
obscure  and  bizarre  symptoms  of  idiocy, 
epilepsy,  and  palsies  are  to  be  explained  by 
the  seat,  character,  and  extent  of  this 
peculiar  form  of  encephalitis.  The  so- 
called  paralytic  brain  is  often  seen  in  those 
showing  simple  idiocy  or  imbecility  from 
birth.  Are  not  the  latter  class  entitled  to 
be  called  born  paralytics  as  regards  all  brain 
functions?  The  latter  class  shows  that  they 
gradually  gain  a  paralysis  of  all  functions 
at  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  the  period  at 
which  paralytics,  as  well  as  ■  normal  chil- 
dren, contract  their  mishaps  most  fre- 
quently." 

Reproductions  of  malformations  or  de- 
ficiencies in  brain  or  lungs  are  not  less  sur- 
prising than  reproductions  of  trifling  pe- 
culiarities in  the  integuments  according  to 
Ireland.  "Women  give  birth  to  children 
who  are  insane  before  the  brain  could  have 
been  deranged  by  their  own  exertions. 
Children  born  from  the  disunion  of  parents 
conceived  in  antagonism  can  only  be  ex- 
cessive in  their  tendencies  or  monsters  in 
their  organization.  Fright  to  the  mother 
or  other  painful  emotions  is  often  assigned 
as  a  cause  of  idiocy.  In  all  ages  women 
have  believed  that  fright  or  extreme  distress 
is  dangerous  to  their  unborn  offspring, 
causing  weakness,  deformities  or  deafness. 
It  is  also  supposed  that  the  anxiety  and 
distress  of  the  mother  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing idiots  amongst  illegitimate  chil- 
dren . ' '  An3^  way,  there  is  greater  mortality 
for  illegitimate  children  and  more  of  imbe- 


cility.  The  number  of  male  idiots  every- 
where is  greater  than  the  female.  The  de- 
velopment of  a  male  child  is  likely  to  be  a 
greater  trial  upon  the  forma; ive  powers  of 
the  mother,  and  when  these  are  inefficient, 
a  break-down  in  a  complex  organ  is  more 
likely  to  occur  with  the  male  ihan  with  the 
female  infant. 

According  to  another  medical  authority 
there  are  now  some  15  types  ( •(  idiocy  classi- 
fied on  either  distinct  clinical  or  patholog- 
ical grounds.  "At  autopsy  the  naked  eye 
appearances  of  the  brain  are  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  classify  the  cases.  In  all  cases 
of  low  grade  idiocy  there  are  definite  and 
well-recognized  changes  in  the  autopsied 
brain  fully  explaining  the  previous  mental 
state.  These  tissue  alterations  are  most 
frequently  tlie  residue  of  old  inflammatory 
changes  which  occurred  in  the  early  life  of 
the  individual  subject." 
-"  Idiocy  is  generally  regarded  by  the  medi- 
cal profession  as  a  defective  development 
of  the  cerebrum,  due  to  lesions  which  at- 
tack one  or  the  other  parts  of  the  nervous 
centers.  While  the  general  causes  for  epi- 
lepsy appear  to  be  the  same  as  those  for 
idiocy,  yet  epilepsy  seems  to  be  propagated 
more  directly  than  other  neuropathic  dis- 
eases. Ireland  observes,  for  example,  that 
"drunkenness  in  the  parents  is  a  very  com- 
mon cause.  In  fact,  an  excess  of  alcohol 
may  originate  the  epilepsy  or  bring  it  back 
after  the  disease  seems  to  be  cured.  Epi- 
lepsy is  sometimes  caused  by  injuries  to  the 
head  or  by  cerebral  tumors.  We  are  not 
bound  to  suppose  that  morbific  influence  is 


always  directed  on  the  nervous  system — 
dyscrasia  may  show  itself  in  miscarriage  or 
still-birth."  Again  it  is  said  that  heredi- 
tary predisposition  is  in  most  cases  insuf- 
ficient alone  to  cause  iodicy,  but  requires 
other  unfavorable  influences  to  produce  it. 
The  neurotic  tendency  is  accomplished  by 
various  abnormalities  of  structure  some- 
times called  stygmata,  associated  with  de- 
ficiencies of  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 

According  to  an  English  authority  on  the 
mental  diseases  of  children,  "idiocy  is  men- 
tal deficiency  or  extreme  stupidity,  due  to 
malnutrition  of  the  nervous  centres,  either 
before  birth  or  before  the  development  of 
mentality  in  childhood.  Imbecility  denotes 
a  less  marked  degree  of  mental  incapacity, 
while  feeble-mindedness  denotes  both  idiots 
and  imbeciles  short  of  insanity.  Dementia, 
on  the  other  hand,  begins  with  average  in- 
telligence, which  gradually  diminishes. 
Idiocy  begins  with  a  low  amount  of  intelli- 
gence which  gradually  increases.  Some 
dements  have  not  lost  the  power  of  think- 
ing, nor  of  concentrating  attention,  but  ab- 
stain from  mental  exertion  because  it  gives 
them  pain.  The  idiot  is  generally  soft, 
good  natured,  and  confiding.  The  dement 
heavy  and  sullen." 

Addison  found  in  a  congenital  idiot  the 
greatest  quantity  of  phosphorus,  and  in  the 
brains  of  two  congenital  idiots  the  least  fat. 
Ireland  says  the  same  were  also  found  in  a 
case  of  dementia,  and  in  one  of  melancholia. 
He  observes:  "The  principal  anomalies  in 
the  skull  of  an  idiot  are  flatness  of  the  head 
behind,    rapid    slope     of    the    chons,     an 


osseous  rim  round  the  foramen  magnum, 
a  symmetrical  size  of  the  cavities  on  each 
side,  irregularities  in  the  wings  of  the  sphe- 
noid, and  differences  in  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  jugular  and  other  foramina.  Some 
idiots  are  slender  and  have  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  poorly  finished; 
but  these  abnormalities  are  not  constant, 
and  often  the  skull  is  irregular  in  both  struc- 
ture and  capacity.  In  idiocy  abnormalities 
in  the  form  of  encephalon,  are  often  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  The  convolutions  are 
coarse  and  simple,  with  a  few  secondary 
folds;  the  orgyri  small,  slender,  and  curl- 
ing. Sometimes  a  few  convolutions  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  frontal  and  parietal  lobes 
are  narrower  than  the  rest,  and  alterations 
in  amount  and  arrangement  of  the  under- 
lying white  substance  are  observable.  As 
a  rule,  the  thinner  the  cortex,  the  more 
complicated  are  the  gyri."  Thus  a  dimin- 
ished amount  of  the  white  matter  may  in- 
fluence the  form  and  quantity  of  the  grey 
matter  of  the  brain. 

Again,  it  is  stated  that  the  confluence  of 
the  fissure  is  sometimes  a  marked  feature 
of  the  idiot's  brain,  the  occipital  lobe  in 
some  cases  failing  to  cover  the  cerebellum. 
The  latter  is  often  in  size  and  weight  larger 
in  ratio  to  the  cerebrum.  In  the  idiot  cere- 
brum it  is  generally  lighter,  though  in 
some  cases  it  is  beyond  normal  weight. 
There  are  asymmetries  of  the  base  of  the 
brain,  often  accompanied  by  irregularities 
of  the  sphenoid  and  occipital  bone — which 
are  more  of  a  proof  of  the  disordered  direc- 
tion of  the  formative  powers  than   an   ex- 


planation  of  mental  hebetude.  In  some 
there  are  profound  idiocy,  in  others,  a  mod- 
erate degree  of  mental  weakness.  Of  prime 
importance  is  the  supply  of  warm  arterial 
blood  to  the  functions  of  the  brain.  Large 
volume  of  the  circulating  fluid  is  necessary 
to  the  brain,  not  solely  for  the  purposes  of 
nutrition  or  repair  of  waste.  When  repair 
is  most  actively  going  on,  as  during  sleep, 
the  supply  is  diminished.  When  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  is  lessened,  even  by 
pressure  on  the  carotids,  the  mental  mani- 
festatiyns  are  suspended.  "Thus  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain  are  dependent  upon  cer- 
tain inter-action  between  the  blood  and  the 
solid  tissues.  This  view  is  said  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  remarkable  results  obtained 
by  the  administration  of  the  thyroid  juice 
of  animals  in  one  form  of  idiocy  in  which 
the  thyroid  gland  is  wanting.  Other  mal- 
formations revealed  by  dissection  are  ab- 
normal distribution  of  the  blood  vessels, 
unusual  arrangement  of  the  muscles,  lobu- 
lated  forms  of  the  kidneys." 

Few  microcephales  are  of  ordinary  stat- 
ure, and  many  of  them  are  dwarfs.  It  is 
claimed  that  there  are  instances  of  two, 
three,  and  even  four  microcephales  being 
born  one  after  another  to  the  same  parents, 
nevertheless  it  is  said  to  be  the  rarest  of  ail 
kinds  of  idiocy.  Vogt  believes  microce- 
phaly to  be  an  instance  of  atavism,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  type  of  brain  inherited  from 
some  very  remote  ancestral  ape.  Ireland 
claims  that  the  brain  of  the  microcephalic 
idiot  is  the  result  of  arrested  development 
of  a  human  brain  checked  in  its  evolutions 


at  the  simian  stage.  Gratiolet  observes  that 
microcephaly  always  precedes  birth.  It  is 
thought  probably  that  this  state  depends 
upon  some  cause,  such  as  early  takes  place 
under  some  primordial  generative  weak- 
ness, forms  are  produced  which  differ  from 
all  normal  states.  "In  the  new-born  child, 
in  its  normal  condition  the  arrangement  of 
the  cerebral  convolutions  is  complete  in  all 
its  parts;  if  microcephaly  occurred  after 
birth,  these  convolutions  would  remain, 
and  the  volume  of  the  brain  alone  would  be 
diminished,  but  this  is  not  so,  the  growth 
has  languished  from  the  beginning,  its  fold 
is  shortened,  and  has  stopped  growing  too 
soon." 

Giacomini  believes  that  the  nerve  centres 
especially  of  the  spinal  cord  are  influenced 
by  the  cause  which  has  produced  micro- 
cephaly and  at  same  period  and  in  same 
degree.  Microthalma  amongst  microce- 
phales  evidently  shows  that  the  foetus,  at  a 
given  epoch,  has  been  subjected  to  some 
vital  trouble,  which  has  involved  the  eye 
and  the  brain  at  the  same  time.  Dr.  i\drini 
observes:  "it  does  not  require  a  close  ex- 
amination to  find  the  principal  character- 
istics which  distinguish  the  convolutions  of 
man  from  those  of  the  ape.  In  the  brain  of 
the  microcephale  we  do  not  find  the  per- 
pendicular fissure  which  divides  the  brain 
of  the  anthropoid  ape  into  anterior  and  pos- 
terior parts.  The  inferior  surface  of  the 
frontal  lobe  is  flat,  and  the  convolutions  in 
their  divisions,  volume,  contour,  and  dis- 
position have  the  form  of  the  human  type. 
An  examination  of  the  brain    strengthens 
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the  conclusion  that  microcephales  do  not 
represent  a  degeneration  in  the  sense  of 
retrogression  to  the  organic  type  of  certain 
apes,  but  rather  an  arrest  of  development 
without  aberration  from  the  typical  laws  of 
organic  formation  through  a  pathological 
cause." 

Dr.  Reynolds  remarks:  "That  the  cause 
of  mental  failure  in  epilepsy  is  not  identical 
with  that  which  induces  the  attack  is  evi- 
dent from  the  perfect  intellectual  integrity 
of  some  who  suffer  severely  from  the  par- 
oxysms, and  also  from  the  absence  of  all 
direct  proportion  between  the  degree  of  im- 
pairment and  that  of  exalted  motility.  That 
its  cause,  however,  is  closely,  associated 
with  that  of  the  attacks,  is  to  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  degree  of  failure  does 
bear  direct  proportion  to  the  frequency  of 
the  latter."  Dr.  Wildermuth  states  that 
"pathologists  are  in  full  contradiction  about 
the  state  of  the  brain  during  the  epileptic 
seizure.  Some  regard  the  irritation  as  aris- 
ing from  the  cortex,  others  that  it  may  be 
induced  from  peripheral  irritation,  or  a 
lesion  in  the  cortical  matter  stimulating 
the  lower  part  of  the  brain,  and  the 
medulla  to  abnormal  action."  Hallager 
says  that  "the  epileptic  attacks  are  due  to 
a  sudden  interruption  of  the  cerebral  circu- 
lation producing  anaemia,  probably  through 
the  action  of  the  sympathetic  on  the  capill- 
aries." Ireland  says:  "We  know  that  con- 
vulsions may  be  artificially  induced  in  ani- 
mals by  rapid  bleeding,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  epileptic  attack  has  often  been  stopped 
by    compressing   the    carotid  even  on  one 
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side,  which  would  only  increase  the  anaemia 
of  the  brain.  Then  again  fits  are  some- 
times arrested  by  the  inhalation  of  nitrate 
of  amyl,  which  has  been  proved  to  cause 
the  smaller  vessels  of  the  brain  to  dilate. 
Doubtless  there  is  a  disturbance  of  the  cere- 
bral circulation  during  the  seizure,  prob- 
ably unequal.  Then  there  is  a  gush  of 
motor  and  trophic  energy,  throwing  most 
of  the  muscles  into  violent  contractions, 
even  of  the  involuntary  muscular  fibres, 
and  increased  secretion  of  the  glands,  a 
derangement  of  the  vital  processes,  which 
have  their  own  modes  of  action,  escaping 
the  usual  check  of  inertia  and  guidance  of 
the  will."  Dr.  Alexander  Robertson,  to 
whom  medical  science  is  indebted  for  many 
contributions,  Dr.  Fere,  the  distinguished 
specialist,  Bevan  Lewis,  one  of  the  most 
skillful  of  microscopists,  Dr.  Andriezen,  a 
specialist  of  note,  and  a  host  of  other  names 
high  up  in  the  annals  of  medical  science, 
have  given  their  opinions  and  experiences, 
more  or  less  at  length,  on  the  causes  of 
idiocy,  epilepsy,  etc.,  as  they  relate  to 
feeble- mindedness  that  confirm  and  add  to 
the  data  which  I  have  presented. 

Sir  W.  James  says:  "Children,  the  sub- 
ject of  extreme  rickets,  are  almost  always 
deficient  in  mental  capacity  and  power. 
They  are  not  idiots;  they  show  no  sign  of 
idiocy;  they  resemble  rather  children  of  low 
intellectual  capacity  and  power  much 
younger  than  themselves."  Ireland  ob- 
serves: "where  epilepsy  seems  to  be  the 
cause  of  mental  obtuseness,  it  can  be  re- 
garded   only    as  a  complication,    yet  it  is 
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nevertheless  one  of  the  commonest  causes 
of  insanity  as  well  as  of  idiocy,  and  in  mak- 
ing the  definition  of  the  classes  of  it,  it  is 
difficult  to  know  where  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween epileptic  idiocy  and  epileptic  de- 
mentia. If  the  epilepsy  has  caused  the 
faculties  to  become  impaired  before  the  age 
of  seven,  it  would  seem  that  the  patients 
ought  to  be  treated  as  epileptic  idiots." 
Romberg,  Reynolds,  and  others  have  shown 
that  hereditary  epilepsy  manifests  itself  at 
an  earlier  age  than  non  hereditary  epilepsy; 
hence  one  may  expect  to  find  a  neurotic 
tendency  in  the  parents  of  epileptic  idiots. 
In  hereditary  epilepsy  there  is  an  increas- 
ing liability  in  the  descendants  to  have  fits 
at  an  earlier  age  than  their  ancestor.  "In 
12  out  of  25  cases,  the  fits  showed  them- 
selves the  first  year,  generally  during  teeth- 
ing." 

The  principal  increase  in  the  capacity  of 
the  skull,  according  to  Virchow,  takes  place 
at  the  sutures,  but  there  is  proof  that  this  is 
the  only  method  by  which  it  can  increase. 
"The  skull,  like  other  bones,  undoubtedly, 
by  deposit  on  the  one  side  and  absorption 
on  the  other,  can  increase,  just  as  the 
medullary  canal  is  found  in  long  bones,  or 
the  neural  arch  widens  in  the  vertebrae. 
The  different  pieces  which  enclose  the  spinal 
cord  are  certainly  formed  into  one  bone 
from  the  third  to  fifth  year,  but  after  this 
the  cavity  is  increased  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  absorption  on  the  one  side  and 
deposition  od  the  other."  Ireland  says  the 
skull  does  not  limit  the  brain,  nor  does  the 
brain  extend  or  distend  the  skull;  but  both 
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grow  harmoniously  together  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  formative  force  inherent  in 
the  whole  organism  which  fits  the  size  of 
the  skull  to  the  size  of  the  br?in,  as  it 
moulds  the  limbs  of  either  side  to  the  same 
bulk  and  shape.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  in  disease  this  symmetrical  working 
may  be  deranged;  the  brain  may  increase 
too  rapidly  for  the  skull,  or  the  closure  of 
one  suture  may  compel  the  brain  to  grow 
in  another  direction;  but  one  is  no  more 
bound  to  believe  that  microcephaly  is  caus- 
ed by  the  early  closure  of  the  sutures,  than 
that  the  hydrocephalus  or  hypertrophy  of 
the  brain  is  caused  by  ossification." 

The  relation  of  size  of  brain  to  mental 
power  is  a  puzzling  question  in  physiology. 
In  heavy  brains,  probabh'  the  weight  of 
normal  nerve  tissues  is  increased  by  adven- 
titious deposits.  Ireland  says:  "The  weight 
of  the  two  spheres  is  frequently  unequal, 
especially  in  epileptic  insanity  and  in  gen- 
eral paralysis."  Some  authorities  hold  that 
the  power  of  thought  depends  on  the  fine- 
ness and  degree  of  the  complexity  of  the 
convolutions,  or  their  symmetry  on  each 
hemisphere;  others  to  the  total  amount  of 
grey  matter  separated  from  the  large  mass 
of  white  matter.  The  brain  is  but  one 
factor.  The  quality  of  the  blood  which 
circulates  through  every  part  of  nervous 
tissue,  the  quickness  of  the  circulation,  the 
method  of  distribution  of  the  blood  vessels, 
and  the  assimilated  power  existing  between 
the  nourishing  fluids  and  the  nervous  mat- 
ter— all  go  to  make  the  sum  mount,  and  a 
deficiency  in  any  of  them  may    cause    the 
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harmony  to  jar. 

The  average  size  of  the  heads  of  idiots, 
excluding-  hydrocephalic  ones,  is  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  average  size  of  those  of 
healthy  people;  however,  there  are  excep- 
tions to  this.  Idiots  who  have  larger  heads 
do  not  surpass  in  intelligence  those  who 
have  smaller  ones.  According  to  Ireland, 
size  of  head,  save  in  cases  of  hydrocephalic 
and  microcephalic  idiots,  gives  no  estimate 
of  comparative  intelligence  of  children. 
Felix  Voisin  observes;  "The  proper  exer- 
cise of  the  intellectual  faculties  is  impossi- 
ble with  a  head  from  11  to  13  inches  in 
circumference,  and  a  measurement  of  8  to 
9  inches  from  the  root  of  the  nose  to  the 
posterior  border  of  the  occipital  bone.  To 
this  rule  there  never  has  been  an  exception. 
Heads  from  14  to  17  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  from  11  to  12  inches  com- 
prised between  the  root  of  the  nose  and  the 
foramen  magnum,  are  too  small  for  ordi- 
nary intelligence;  but  heads  from  18  to  18)4 
inches  in  circumference,  though  small  heads, 
allow  all  of  the  regular  exercise  of  mental 
faculties." 

"Below  17  inches  in  circumference,  "  Ire- 
land says,  "the  manifestation  of  mental 
power  would  be  feeble."  But  heads  of  this 
small  scale  are  even  seen  among  idiots,  for 
idiocy  is  generari3^  the  result  of  disease,  not 
of  the  smallness  of  the  brain.  "The  name 
of  microcephalic  should  be  given  to  all 
heads  below  17  inches  equals  431  milli- 
metres in  circumference.  "Broca  calls  micro- 
cephalic every  cranium  which  has  not  been 
artificially    deformed,    and    whose    antero- 
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posterior  diameter  is  less  than  149  milli- 
metres, equal  5  inches  9  lines;  to  heads 
larger  than  this,  but  still  of  small  size,  he 
gives  the  term  demi-cephalic  without  fixing 
the  limit  of  normal  capacity,  but  he  gives 
below  1.049  grammes  for  males,  and  907 
grammes  for  females,  as  the  limit  of  weight. 
Topinard  gives  a  horizontal  circumference 
of  349  millimetres,  equal  13  inches  7  lines 
to  the  microcephale  and  to  the  semi-micro- 
cephale,  as  much  as  from  432-17  inches  to 
480  millimetres,  equal  18  inches  10  lines. 
Ireland  says  it  may  be  well  to  hold  in  mind 
that  the  average  brain  weight  in  man  ranges 
from  40  to  52/3  ounces  equal  from  1135  to 
1436,  and  women  from  35  to  37/^  ounces, 
equal  from  992  to  1341  grammes.  Fister 
gives  the  average  weight  in  German  brains 
as  1375  for  men,  and  1245  for  women,  and 
observes  that  the  brains  which  weigh  150 
to  300  grammes  less  than  these  generally 
belong  to  feeble-minded  persons.  Giacomini 
states  that  the  limits  of  oscillation  appar- 
ently in  both  sexes  are  from  1000  to  1500 
grammes,  the  capacity  of  a  brain  50/4 
ounces  being  1502  c.c,  equal  91  cubic 
inches. 

Huxley  has  said  that  "when  men  began 
to  understand  that  nature  is  the  expression 
of  order  with  which  nothing  interferes  and. 
that  the  chief  business  of  mankind  is  to 
learn  order  and  govern  themselves  accord- 
ingly," he  expressed  a  great  cosmic  truth, 
"it  was  then  that  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering the  will  of  the  authority  dominat- 
ing the  universe,  that  only  through  the  eye, 
the  ear,  the  sense  of  touch,  etc.,  could  they 


determine  any  fact,  and  their  first  labor  was 
by  mechanical  devices  to  assist  these  senses 
— to  see  with  lenses  what  the  eye  could  not, 
and  to  measure  with  chemicals  what  the 
finger  could  not."  The  result  of  this  was 
the  invention  of  the  microscope,  the  spectro- 
scope, and  other  appliances  which  laid  the 
basis  for  modern  biolog}'.  The  accuracy 
of  the  tests  of  these  instruments  is  incredi- 
ble to  the  lay  mind,  but  logical  and  scien- 
tific to  the  specialist,  because  they  rest  on 
incontrovertible  truth-facts  which  are  a.  part 
of  the  great  economy  of  nature. 

As  to  the  improving  of  human  strains, 
our  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  yet  is  in- 
finitesimal, and  as  to  experience,  we  have 
none.  All  we  actually  know  about  it  is 
from  analogous  reasoning,  based  on  the 
crossings  of  animals  and  plants.  But  we 
also  know  that  certain  race  mixtures  pro- 
duce fine  types  of  normal  manhood  and 
womanhood,  and  that  certain  other  race 
mixtures  debase  these  types,  and  that  their 
products  are  subnormal  and  inferior  to  the 
parent  races  in  stability  and  equilibrium. 
But  to  breed  men  and  women  on  the  scien- 
tific and  progressive  scale  that  animals  and 
plants  are  based  on,  we  know  but  little 
about  it.  Before  anything  of  the  kind  can 
be  attempted  our  laws  of  marriage  must 
undergo  beneficient  alterations,  pseudo- 
prudishness  be  relegated  to  where  it  belongs 
and  the  reproductive  relations  of  men  and 
women  be  placed  on  the  high  moral  plane 
which  the  Creator  originally  ordained.  But 
this  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
part  which  the  State  now  can  do  in  improv- 


ing-  the  health  and  human  strains  of  the 
defective  childhood  with  us.  The  neces- 
sary foundation  for  the  action  of  the  State 
in  the  premises  is  the  securing  of  the  facts, 
the  vital  statistics  of  the  idiot,  the  epileptic, 
the  imbecile,  and  the  feeble  minded  in  its 
institutions,  in  its  public  and  private  schools, 
and  at  large  in  the  homes  of  the  people. 
These  inquiries — researches  should  be  based 
on  law  enacted  specificalh^  for  the  purpose. 
As  it  is  the  reports  and  registration  of  births, 
communicable  disease,  etc.,  are  duties  in 
many  parts  of  the  State  more  honored  in 
the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 

It  is  said  that  there  has  arisen  in  all  civil- 
ized societies  in  various  ways  and  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  a  grave  and  growing  danger 
to  the  future  of  the  human  race.  Xot  only 
has  the  natural  elimination  of  the  inferior 
stocks  not  been  checked,  but  most  societies 
permit  the  elimination  of  the  superior.  A 
sociologist  of  high  character  and  standing 
has  stated  that  our  public  institutions  for 
the  insane,  the  criminal,  and  the  defective 
are  "monuments  of  our  own  folly,"  and 
that  until  the  source  of  the  trouble  is  elimi- 
nated we  must  continue  to  build  jails,  peni- 
tentiaries, etc.,  in  order  to  make  provision 
for  all  who  ought  to  be  within  their  walls. 
He  states  that  it  pays  better  to  provide 
permanent  care  for  a  feeble-minded  boy  or 
girl  during  the  entire  reproductive  period, 
than  to  support  their  offspring,  admits  of 
no  argument,  and  each  year's  delay  in  their 
permanent  segregation  means  added  ex- 
pense, added  difiSculties,  added  misery. 

That   our   social  fabric  needs  improving 


no  intelligent  man  will  gainsay.  As  it  ex- 
ists today,  it  is  really  not  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  humanity  in  its  moral,  intel- 
lectual and  physical  aspects.  Sociologists 
claim  that  "society  as  existing,  is  its  own 
index  finger  pointing  to  the  fact."  How- 
ever, one  of  the  most  encouraging  and  hope- 
ful signs  of  the  times  is  that  "here,  as  every- 
where, the  need  implies  the  means.-"  Un- 
doubtedly, as  H.  G.  Wells  observes,  "there 
is  a  large  amount  of  avoidable  suffering, 
privation,  and  sorrow,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  generations  that  grow  up  stunted, 
limited,  badly  educated,  and  incompetent 
in  comparison  with  the  strength,  training, 
and  beauty  with  which  a  better  social  or- 
ganization could  endow  it."  Our  ways  of 
begetting  and  rearing  children,  permitting 
diseases  to  engender  and  spread,  are  chaotic, 
entailing  enormous  hardship  and  waste. 
We  must  seek  an  orderly  plan  for  the  half- 
conceived  wilderness  of  human  effort. 
Every  society  ou^ht  doubtless  to  organize 
so  as  to  favor  the  survival  of  the  strongest, 
most  efficient,  and  the  most  valuable  mem- 
bers. But,  in  fact, nearly  all  societies  are 
actually  so  organized  as  to  permit  the 
physically  and  mentally  defective  to  leave 
descendants,  at  the  expense  of  the  more 
richly  endowed. 

Dr.  Ireland  says  that  influence  of  con- 
sanguinous  marriage  is  simply  the  influ- 
ence of  a  double  heredity;  that  marriage 
with  a  blood  relation  where  there  is  strong 
parallelism,  is  undoubtedly  dangerous  for 
the  offspring.  He  thinks  that  idiocy  also 
conduces  to  tubercular  diathesis,  and  that 
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perhaps  two-thirds  or  more  of  all  idiots  are 
of  a  scrofulous  constitution.  He  continues: 
"Malnutrition  or  perverted  nutrition,  desig- 
nated as  scrofula,  disposes  to  imperfect  de- 
velopment of  the  nervous  centres .  Drunken- 
ness is  also  a  potent  cause  in  forming 
hereditary  neurosis  through  several  genera- 
tions for  bringing  idiocy  upon  the  children. 
Children  of  drunken  parents  in  nearly  all 
cases  have  unhealthy  nervous  systems.  In 
idiocy  there  may  be  both  drunkenness  and 
tubercle.  Indeed,  sometimes  the  toxic  ac- 
tion of  alcohol  may  be  the  direct  cause  of 
idiocy.  Delecterious  and  toxic  agencies  at 
different  periods  of  gestation  may  produce 
monstrosities,  genetous  idiocy  and  other 
defects.  Pellagrous  parents  somettmes  have 
produced  idiotic  children,  " 

The  general  admixture  in  one  and  the 
same  race,  according  to  Reibmayer,  may 
be  called  far-in-and-in-breeding;  that  inside 
of  a  small  circle  of  individuals  of  the  same 
race,  near-in-and-in-breeding."  In-and- 
in-breeding  produces  refinement ;  but  morbid 
characteristics  to  both  parents  are  naturally 
also  capable  by  (near)  in-and-in-breeding 
of  aggravation  and  accumulation.  "The 
selection  from  all  the  qualities  by  in-and- 
in-breeding  depends  therefore  probably  on 
an  augmentation  of  the  effect  of  heredity. 
Consanguinous  breeding  is  entirely  subject 
to  in-and-in-breeding,  for  it  is  evident  that 
the  fixation  of  certain  characteristics  is 
effected  much  more  quickly  by  the  pairing 
of  demonstrable  blood  relations."  In  other 
words,  if  there  is  any  predisposition  to  dis- 
ease  in   either   one  or  both  parents,  or  any 
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mental  or  physical  defect,  it  is  likely  to  be 
augmented  in  the  progeny  of  consanguin- 
ous  marriage,  and  if  the  in-and-in-breeding 
continues  for  one  or  several  generations,  we 
may  look  for  increased  feeble  mindedness 
and  physical  defectiveness  iti  the  progeny. 
In  communities  long  settled  where  there  has 
been  little  or  no  mixture  with  foreign  blood, 
the  degeneracy,  mental  and  physical,  is 
sometimes  very  noticeable. 

Professor  F.  Kraus,  of  Berlin,  says:  "The 
consequence  of  long  continued  near  in- 
breeding is  a  growing  tendenc}^  to  degener- 
ation. The  bad  influences  become  appar- 
ent, as  a  rule,  very  slowly  and  only  in  the 
course  of  several  generations,  hence  why 
they  escape  in  a  single  generation.  "  Con- 
tinuing, hesays:  "A  complete  suppression 
of  natural  selection  leads  finally  to  bodily 
and  mental  deterioration,  that  is,  hereditary 
disturbance  of  the  correlation  between  the 
single  organs  of  the  body  and  mind." 
Peipers  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  everywhere,  and  especially  in  the  rural 
districts,  a  far  greater  amount  of  blood- 
relationship  and  common  ancestry  than  one 
is  generally  inclined  to  admit.  Professor 
Krusemann  states  that  as  to  the  results  of 
marriage  between  blood-relations,  there 
have  been  observed  all  kinds  of  degenera- 
tive phenomena,  especially 'blindness,  deaf- 
mutism,  feeble-mindedness,  idiocy,  epilepsy, 
insanity,  polydactylism,  and  other  mal- 
formations. 

Prof.  J.  Orth,  of  Berlin,  observes  that  the 
words  inheTiied  2lX\.^  congenital  are  often  used 
Synonomously,   but  there  is  no  justification 
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for  it,  because  although  everything  inherited 
is  also  congenital,  but  it  dees  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  everything  congenital  is 
inherited.  .  He  states  "the  opposite  of  in- 
herited is  acquired.  Acquisitions  are  either 
extra-uterine  or  intra- uterine;  if  the  latter 
they  are  congenital,  but  not  inherited. 
What  is  to  be  regarded  as  inherited  in  those 
congenital  phenomena?  Su.-ely  not  that 
which  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  disease 
in  the  foetus,  or  through  abnormalities  in 
the  ovum;  as  for  these  conditions,  the  ma- 
ternal organism  has  no  direct  responsibility. 
What  the  foetus  receives  from  its  mother  in 
the  course  of  its  development  is  not  in- 
herited, because  the  essence  of  heredity 
does  not  consist  of  the  circumstance  that 
the  descendants  have  obtained  a  particular 
peculiarity  from  their  ascendants,  or  that 
disease  has  been  transmitted  to  them  by 
their  parents,  or  even  their  ancestors." 

According  to  the  same  high  authority, 
there  can  surely  be  no  difference  in  the 
essence  of  the  process,  because  the  placenta 
has  played  an  intermediate  part;  that  is, 
because  the  infection  is  a  placental  one. 
He  further  observes:  ' '  Whether  it  is  through 
the  milk  that  a  mother  conveys  morphia  to 
her  nurseling;  whether  it  is  through  a  tuber- 
culous udder  that  a  cow  conveys  tubercle 
bacilli  to  her  calf,  or  whether  the  convey- 
ance takes  place  through  the  blood  of  the 
placenta,  it  cannot  make  any  appreciable 
difference.  If  any  one  holds  the  extra- 
ordinary opinion  that  conveyance  through 
the  milk  is  an  hereditary  transmission,  what 
about  the  milk  of  a  tuberculous  cow   that 
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infects  with  tuberculosis  not  her  own  calf 
but  a  strange,  or  a  human  suckling;?  The 
essence  of  infection  cannot  be  any  different 
if  under  exactly  similar  circumstances  it 
attacks  different  individuals.  But  if  the 
conveyance  through  the  milk  cannot  be 
called  hereditar}'-  transmission,  why  should 
we  speak  of  such  when  the  conveyance 
takes  place  through  the  blood?"  Lubarsch 
says  "such  a  conveyance  is  only  a  special 
kind  of  metastasis,  a  metastasis  in  another 
individual,  but  in  reality  nothing  more  than 
what  takes  place  when  an  infective  agent 
is  transmitted  from  one  individual  to  an- 
other by  injection  into  the  blood."  Finally, 
there  are  biological  reasons  why  we  should 
not  consider  as  hereditary  all  that  is  derived 
from  the  mother  during  intra-uterine  life. 
Professor  Orth  observes:  "Everything 
is  acquired  that  arises  through  the  influence 
of  external  agencies  in  the  developing  or 
fully  developed  individual,  and  for  the  foetus 
in  its  mother's  womb,  every  agency  is  ex- 
ternal that  proceeds  from  without  it,  whether 
it  be  situated  within  the  maternal  body  or 
outside  of  it.  The  foetus  in  this  respect  is 
not  a  part  of  its  mother's  viscera,  but  an 
independent  being  possessing  its  own  life 
from  the  very  beginning.  Only  that  may 
be  regarded  as  inherited  which  has  been 
imparted  to  the  offspring  through  the  germ- 
inal cells.  This  applies  to  normal  as  well 
as  pathological  heredity.  '  'It  is  true, ' '  con- 
tinues Orth,  ''that  .pathological  heredity 
presents  peculiarities  and  points  which  do 
not  arise  in  normal  heredity,  but  on  the 
whole,  there  can  possibly  be  no   difference 
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between  them.  To  call  one  kind  of  heredity 
biological,  and  the  other  pathological,  is  so 
far  incorrect  as  pathology  is  biology,  and 
as  general  biological  principles  apply  to 
biological  processes,  the  same  as  the  normal. 
But  the  most  important  biological  principle, 
as  regard  heredity,  is  that  the  offspring  de- 
rive their  inheritance  from  their  ascendants 
through  the  germinal  cells." 

According  to  another  equally  high  au- 
thority, the  bearers  of  heredity  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  situated  outside  the  germ  cells,  but 
only  in  their  interior,  being  firmly  bound  to 
the  molecular  constituents  of  the  germ  cells 
with  whose  internal  structure  they  are  most 
closely  connected.  "The  substance  which 
is  the  bearer  of  the  inheritance  has  been 
designated  as  idio-plasma  or  germ-plasina, 
and  we  can  therefore  formulate  the  maxim 
with  regard  to  heredity,  and  that  is:  Only 
through  the  germ-plasma  does  a  descendant 
inherit  from  an  ascendant,  only  that  which 
has  passed  to  the  descendant,  the  germ- 
plasma  can  be  regarded  as  inherited.  There 
can  be  no  question  of  heredity  when  the 
new  individual  receives  something  which 
has  been  introduced  accidentally  by  the 
germ-cells,  as  for  example,  if  a  spermato- 
zoon enters  into  the  ovum  which  it  impreg- 
nates, or  in  other  words,  into  the  future 
embryo,  accompanied  by  a  tubercle  bacillus. 
It  is  immaterial  whether  the  bacillus  ad- 
heres to  the  exterior  of  the  spermatozoon, 
or  whether  it  lies  in  its  interior,  if  there  is 
room,  provided  that  the  molecular  structure 
of  the  spermatozoon,  that  is,  the  germ- 
plasma,  has  undergone  no  important  change. 
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Such  cases  have  been  spoken  of  as  heredi- 
tary tuberculosis  of  the  foetus,  but  without 
any  justification,  as  the  germ  cells  have  not 
produced  the  tuberculosis;  they  were  surely 
accidental  carriers  of  the  infective  virus. 
This  can  never  be  an  inherited  tuberculosis; 
we  might,  at  the  utmost,  speak  of  pseudu- 
heredity.  Only  when  the  germ-cells  have 
undergone  an  alteration  in  their  internal 
construction,  if  in  their  composition  or  per- 
haps only  in  their  chemical  constitution,  if 
new  conditions  arise  thereby  in  the  body  of 
the  new  individual — which  is  rightly  desig- 
nated as  the  soma,  in  contradistinction  to 
germ-plasma — the  bearer  of  heredity  which 
is  contained  only  in  the  sexual  or  germ- 
cells — it  is  only  then  that  we  can  speak  of 
hereditary  phenomena." 

Dr.  H.  H.  Goddard  observes:  "The  low 
grade  idiot  has  not  only  a  disturbed  brain , 
but  his  entire  organism  is  disarranged, 
growth  processes  upset.  In  the  imbecile 
the  same  is  true,  but  to  a  less  extent.  In 
the  moron  we  have  the  interesting  phe- 
nomenon of  practically  normal  growth  dur- 
ing immature  years,  but  an  arrest  of  growth 
earlier  than  in  the  normal."  He  also  re- 
marks that  all  defectives  are  heavier  at  birth 
than  normals,  and  states  that  sex  differ- 
ences are  less  marked  as  we  go  down  the 
grade  of  defects. 

No  one  dares  to  say  that  there  are  not 
slight  borderline  grades  of  mental  defects 
that  may  not  be  conserved  to  the  normal  if 
placed  under  an  ideal  life  of  training  treat- 
ment. Dr.  Clark  says  "this  class  may  be 
small,  but  there  must  be  questionable  cases 
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of  defective  children  who  should  be  given 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt — that  backward- 
ness does  not  always  spell  irremovable  de- 
fect. To  this  borderland,  the  twilight  of 
the  normal  child  mind,  the  trained  peda- 
gogue, psychologist,  alienist  and  internist 
may  well  afford  to  devote  their  best  ener- 
gies— not  alone  for  this  small  and  possibly 
unproductive  group  of  backward  children, 
but  for  the  enormous  flood  of  light  such 
study  will  throw  upon  so-called  normal  yet 
aberrant  types  of  neurotic  child-life." 

If  those  who  do  not  know  the  facts  about 
the  large  number  of  the  feeble-minded 
which  we  have  in  our  population,  were  to 
go  forth  and  make  known  amongst  people 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  telling  them  how 
these  ei'ils  could  be  remedied,  there  no  doubt 
would  be  a  generous  response,  and  we  would 
cease  to  say  as  we  now  do  these  heirs  of  ill 
condition;  "\Ve  know  you  are  unequal  to 
the  struggle  of  life:  we  know  that  only  the 
most  precarious  livelihood  is  for  you;  we 
know  that  the  discipline  of  the  shop  and 
street  will  be  too  much  for  you;  we  know 
that  in  a  very  few  3^ears  you  will  be  return- 
ed diseased  and  broken,  a  wreck  seeking  a 
home  in  the  alms-house,  or  you  will  be 
locked  up  in  jail,  or  confined  as  a  danger- 
ous lunatic — all  this  we  know,  and  yet  we 
launch  you  forth." 

Dr.  Clark  recommends  a  careful  prelimi- 
nary study  and  investigation  of  every  indi- 
vidual of  need  and  delinquency;  the  proper 
training  and  care  as  long  as  required.  He 
says  the  prolonged  and  diligent  inquiry  and 
research  of  the  subject  is  three- fold.      "For 
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all  this  great  work,  great  expense  of  time, 
money,  thought  and  care  will  be  needed. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  rich  men  and 
women  of  intelligent  good  will;  for  legis- 
lators, and  for  the  useful  application  of 
public  funds." 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that 
feeble-minded  children  should  have  quite 
as  much  attention  as  normal  children;  that 
they  should  have  appropriate  attention  and 
not  ordinary  class-room  work  from  which 
they  can  derive  but  little  advantage.  I 
fully  agree  with  Mr.  Devine,  the  editor  of 
The  Survey, a  journal  of  Constructive  phil- 
anthropy, published  by  the  Charity  Organ- 
ization of  the  City  of  New  York,  that  the 
greatest  need  of  all  for  feeble-mindedness  is 
for  more  institutional  care.  "When  this 
has  been  brought  about  in  every  State  we 
slicJl  witness  a  great  goal  delivery  even 
more  significant  than  that  which  has  fol- 
lowed the  discontinuance  of  imprisonment 
for  debt,  or  the  abolition  of  the  saloon,  or 
the  introduction  of  the  probation  and  parole 
systems.  Care  for  the  feeble-minded  ade- 
quately for  a  generation,  and  our  expendi- 
tures for  prisons,  reformitories,  police,  fires, 
hospitals  and  alms-houses  will  be  reduced, 
or  what  is  even  better,  expenditures  for  such 
purposes  will  be  accomplishing  desirable 
tasks  which  we  have  not  had  the  courage 
to  undertake."  There  is  no  question  that 
biology  and  economics  should  unite  in  de- 
manding that  the  strains  of  feeble  minded- 
ness  shall  be  eliminated  by  the  segregation 
of  the  mentally  deficient. 
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Sectio7i  E. 

Franklin  B.  Kirkbride  remarks  in  his 
essay,  "The  Right  to  be  Well- Born"  that  a 
study  of  either  town  or  country  shows  the 
dwarfed  intellect,  the  perverted  instinct,  the 
weakened  body,  and  the  preventable  dis- 
ease in  every  community,  and  in  some  places 
they  have  run  riot  to  the  almost  entire  ex- 
tinction of  the  finer  and  higher  types.  '  'The 
pyromaniac  continues  to  amuse  himself  by 
destroying  property  and  life;  insidiously, 
but  no  less  surely,  the  union  of  defective 
and  degenerate  parents  is  destroying  the 
vitality  of  whole  communities."  As  a  peo- 
ple— nation — we  should  awaken  to  the  bet- 
ter realization,  he  thinks,  of  the  fact  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  tax-payer,  if 
from  no  other,  it  is  a  good  policy  to  seek 
out  the  causes  of  human  waste  and  stem 
the  tide  of  degeneracy.  "Of  all  our  natural 
resources, ' '  he  continues,  '  'the  conservation 
of  human  life  is  surely  the  most  important. ' ' 

Another  high  authority  says:  "The  segre- 
gation, care  and  training  of  its  feeble- 
minded by  any  State,  does  not  really  add 
to  the  taxible  cost  of  the  people,  but  in  time 
tends  to  diminish  it,  for  the  reason  it  takes 
out  of  the  courts,  prisons,  hospitals,  asylums, 
etc.,  a  good  percentage  of  such  inmates, 
and  by  education,  training  and  care  makes 
them  self-supporting.  Besides  it  tends  to 
prevent  the  increase  of  crime,  pauperism, 
and  immorality.  In  such  a  matter,  mere 
pecuniary  considerations  should  not  weigh 
against  public  morality  and  decency,  for  it 
would  tend  to  lessen  prostitution,   which  is 
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largely  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the 
feebleminded.  The  Slate  in  this  matter 
has  a  moral  and  religious  duty  to  perform 
in  rescuing  these  human  derelicts,  who  as 
much,  if  not  more,  appeal  to  the  sympathy 
a  ad  charity  of  the  people  at  large,  as  the 
normal  school  child  for  whom  the  State  is 
annually  spending  millions  of  dollars  for 
education.  If  we  do  for  the  well-born  child 
all  that  money  and  science  can  do  to  make 
it  a  normal  adult,  we  have  at  least  a  larger 
duty  to  perform  for  the  not-well-born  child 
— the  idiot,  imbecile,  or  feeble-minded,  who 
is  helpless  and  dependent,  and  requires  dif- 
ferent care,  treatment  and  training  from 
that  of  the  normal.  "Abnormality  is  not  a 
crime  of  its  infantile  or  youthful  possessor 
— it  is  an  unfortunate  inheritance,  either 
pre-natal  or  after  birth,  and  whether  it  is 
due  to  hereditary  disease  or  accident  it 
makes  no  difference  so  far  as  the  State's 
responsibility  and  custodial  capacity  are 
concerned.  If  due  to  parents,  measures  of 
prevention  should  be  taken.  But  we  have 
the  unfortunate  child,  youth,  man  and 
woman  in  our  midst — at  large,  in  jail,  in 
penitentiary,  in  asylum,  and  in  corrective 
institutions — and  justice,  equity,  charity, 
morality  and  religion  demand  in  this  age  of 
civilization,  enlightenment  and  culture  that 
these  matters  can  no  longer  be  ignored,  or 
put  aside  by  claims  of  inexpediency  or 
poverty  on  the  part  of  the  State,  without 
danger  to  the  general  safety  and  well-being 
of  the  community. 

Undoubtedly   all   groups    of    dependents 
and  delinquents  are  made  up  of  "large  per- 
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fective and  therefore  irresponsible,  incapa- 
ble of  doing-  right.  Such  being  the  case 
we  should  try  to  detect  all  the  mental  de- 
fectives in  childhood,  keep  a  record  of  them, 
and  colonize  them  either  at  once  or  upon 
the  first  intimation  that  their  parents  are 
not  taking  care  of  them."  In  addition  to 
this  we  should  see  that  feeble-minded  adults 
do  not  become  parents. 

It  is  said  the  feeble-minded  child  should 
never  have  been  born,  but  it  cannot  be  put 
out  of  existence.  It  should  not  be  put  in' the 
almshouse, reformatory, asylum  or  prison.  It 
should  be  segregated  in  an  institution  or 
colony  where  it  can  be  developed  and 
trained.  Feeble-mindedness  in  the  child 
should  be  detected  early,  and  it  must  be 
protected  always,  for,  although  many  feeble- 
minded children  can  be  made  self-support- 
ing, few,  as  Dr.  Fernald  tells  us,  can  be- 
come self-controlling.  Biology  informs  us, 
as  well  as  our  own  experience,  that  "the 
years  of  the  greatest  receptivity  of  the  nor- 
mal child,  as  well  as  the  defective  child, are 
the  early  years.  And  the  mind  of  every 
child,  whether  normal,  sub-normal,  or 
super-normal,  should  be  trained  to  the  full- 
est extent  possible,  so  that  he  may  reach 
the  highest  development  of  which  he  is 
capable." 

Dr.  Goddard  also  very  pertinently  asks: 
'  'What  should  be  the  policy  of  the  State  in 
regard  to  the  feeble-minded  after  they  have 
been  discovered?"  And  then  proceeds  to 
answer  the  question  by  saying:  "'They 
must  be  removed  from  their  present  environ- 
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ment,  be  segregated,  colonized  in  groups 
where  they  may  become  somewhat  useful, 
and  where  they  may  live  natural  lives  in 
comparative  content  under  the  guidance  of 
those  who  are  wise  and  intelligent  and  capa- 
ble of  directing  them.  The  feeble-minded 
must  be  cared  for  and  kept  in  an  environ- 
ment where  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to 
become  public  nuisances."  Ivlany  parents, 
he  states,  are  either  normal  or  of  such  a 
high  grade  of  defectiveness  that  they  never 
get  into  court,  and  yet  they  have  feeble- 
minded children.  "We  cannot  touch  these 
adults,  but  somehow  we  must  get  hold  of 
their  children.  The  child  thus  brought  to 
official  notice  will  be  examined  as  to  his 
mental  development.  If  he  be  normal,  he 
will  go  on  to  school;  if  merely  backward,  he 
will  be  placed  in  a  special  class;  if  he  be  an 
idiot,  imbecile  or  a  moron,  his  condition 
will  be  recorded.  At  the  proper  time  and 
in  the  proper  way  the  parents  will  be  in- 
formed of  the  condition  of  the  child,  and  of 
the  willingness  of  the  State  to  take  care  of 
it  in  a  colony." 

Feeble-mindedness,  as  a  continuing  herit- 
age, is  a  persistent  cause  of  poverty,  de- 
pendence, crime  and  misery,  and  must 
sooner  or  later  be  abolished.  No  doubt 
certain  forms  of  disease  lead  to  the  impair- 
ment of  the  minds  of  normal  infants,  but 
'  'the  feeble-mindedness  which  fills  the  alms- 
houses to  over-flowing,  recruits  the  jails  and 
prisons,  clogs  the  reformatories,  furnishes 
victims  to  the  white  slave  traffickers,  and 
intermingles  with  the  healthy  streams  to 
gain  a  new  vitality  and  to  extend  its  blight 
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edly largely  due  to  heredity,"  The  feeble- 
mindedness which  is  obvious  "obtrudes  it- 
self whether  we  like  or  not  upon  public 
notice,  laughing-  to  scorn  our  penny-wise 
policy  of  imposing  pounds  sterling  of  fool- 
ishness on  every  tax-payer.  This  surplus 
feeble-mindedness  we  drain  off  as  the  true 
conservationists  are  showing  us  how  by 
providing  adequately  for  all  who  will  volun- 
tarily accept  custodial  care,  and  for  those 
who  are  dangerous  to  their  neighbors,  even 
though  it  means  compulsion." 

Edward  T.  Devine,  in  the  Survey  of 
March  3,  1912,  in  writing  of  feebleminded- 
ness says  that  by  segregation  in  comfort- 
able and  well  arranged  institutions  we  can 
attack  the  evil  at  its  source.  Referring  to 
probable  parsimony  in  the  appropriations 
for  such  institutions,  he  observes  that  there 
will  follow  the  decay  of  the  future  man  and 
woman  for  the  saving  of  a  little  wealth. 
"From  feeble-mindedness  come  a  large  part 
of  all  our  prostitution,  alcoholism,  crime, 
pauperism,  and  disease.  B}-  neglecting  to 
provide  such  care,  and  by  treating  the 
feeble-minded  as  if  the}'-  were  responsible 
for  their  acts,  we  are  guilty  of  the  most 
astounding  folly,  the  most  complete  dis- 
regard of  all  sound  principles  of  human 
conservation.  The  fatuous  policy  which 
has  condemned  to  prisons  and  reformatories 
thousands  of  unfortunate  children  of  mature 
years,  but  immature  minds,  which  have  left 
at  large  tens  of  thousands  to  become  harlots, 
drunkards  and  paupers  who  should  have 
been    recognized    even    in  childhood  as  in- 


competent,  and  tenderly  cared  for  if  neces- 
sary at  public  expense;  and  which  has  en- 
tailed upon  us  and  our  posterity  a  grievous 
burden  of  illegitimacy  and  degeneracy  ten- 
fold more  expensive  than  all  the  hospitals 
and  institutions  for  which  State  boards  of 
charities  and  State  conferences  of  charities 
have  been  making  their  vain  petitions." 

It  is  claimed  that  we  need  a  basis  for  a 
complete  social  policy  of  accurate  statistics 
of  feeble-mindedness.  Europe  in  this  re- 
spect is  far  in  advance  of  the  United  States. 
The  study  of  eugenics  began,  as  it  were, 
yesterday  with  us,  and  as  we  advance  in 
the  same,  we  will  likely  adopt  better  and 
more  appropriate  means  to  gather  such  facts 
and  data  of  value  atid  consistency  which 
the  United  States  Census  found  it  so  very 
difficult  to  get  that  it  abandoned  the  quest 
altogether.  However,  Congress  is  making 
a  move  in  one  direction  of  this  subject,  by 
having  before  it  for  consideration  a  meas- 
ure which  will  enable  the  Commissioner  of 
Immigration  to  detect  and  exclude  alien 
immigrants  who  are  mentally  unsound  and 
physically  defective.  The  defectives  of  all 
kinds  should  be  excluded.  But  at  this  late 
date,  when  we  have  already  admitted  into 
the  country,  since  the  middle  fifties,  nearly 
30,000,000  of  foreign  immigrants,  it  seems 
like  locking  the  stable  door  after  the  horse 
has  been  stolen.  One  thing,  however,  is 
certain,  and  that  is, that  we  have  imported 
a  very  considerable  amount  of  foreign 
feeble-mindedness,  which  has  been  aug- 
mented in  the  last  decade  or  so,  and  which 
since   its    arrival,   has  multiplied  so  largely 


as  to  fill  many  of  our  alms-houses,  prisons 
and  correctional  institutions,  besides  taint- 
ing to  a  certain  extent,  the  blood  stream 
oi  normality  and  health. 

While  it  is  well  that  the  National  Govern- 
ment maintains  the  strictest  supervisory 
measures  over  immigration  in  the  matter  of 
examining  immigrants  to  see  that  "none 
who  are  suffering  from  contagious  diseases, 
or  who  are  paupers,  or  who  are  feeble- 
minded are  admitted  to  the  country,"  at 
the  same  time  the  tests  used,  especially  as 
regards  feeble-mindedness,  should  be  spe- 
cifically scientific,  comprehensive,  and  ex- 
haustive. There  will,  we  hope,  not  be  much 
complaint  hereafter  on  this  score,  as  there 
is  about  those  already  admitted.  There  is 
now  a  very  large  group  of  these  foreign  de- 
fectives in  the  country  who  are  breeding  a 
race  of  feeble-minded  people  more  danger- 
ous than  many  barred  by  the  immigration 
inspectors.  Dr.  Goddard  observes:  "There 
is  an  army  of  law  breakers  as  to  whom  it  is 
a  serious  question  whether  the  punishment 
be  60  days  in  jail,  or  permanent  care  where 
they  will  be  harmless  and  content;  yet  little 
is  done  to  determine  their  responsibility. 
The  only  thing  for  the  , State  to  do  is  to 
establish  stations  where  these  cases  may  be 
all  carefully  and  critically  studied,  so  that 
the  courts  may  be  able  to  act  intelligently 
upon  the  facts." 

The  Eugenic  Review  of  London,  England, 
July,  1911,  in  speaking  of  the  segregation, 
care  and  training  of  the  feeble-minded,  re- 
marks editorially:  "if  it  is  asked,  'what 
would  be   the  use  of  this?',  and  if  it  is  ob- 


jected  that  it  would  be  too  expensive,  we 
would  auswer  that  the  results  to  be  expected 
are  at  least  three-fold.  We  may  hope  thus 
to  learn  much  that  we  do  not  know  as  to 
the  heredity  and  natural  causes  of  feeble- 
mindedness, and  as  to  how  the  feeble- 
minded can  best  be  treated  so  as  to  make 
them  useful  and  happy.  In  the  second 
place,  well-conducted  schools  for  the  feeble- 
minded must  have  a  great  effect  on  our 
prisons.  Even  with  our  present  knowledge, 
we  know  that  a  ccnsiderable  portion  of 
prison  population  should  certainly  be  in 
such  schools,  and  further  research  may  show 
more  than  we  now  think  might  with  ad- 
vantage be  thus  transferred.  But  besides 
relieving  the  prisons  of  such  inmates,  these 
schools  certainly'  would  afford  a  more  ex- 
cellent way — a  more  scientific,  common 
sense,  and  religious  way  of  training  these 
unfortunates.  Thirdly,  these  trainers  of 
feeble-minded  children  would  constantly 
remind  us  that  their  pupils  differ  from  the 
normal  only  in  degree  and  not  in  kind.  " 
Some  of  the  more  advanced  institutions  for 
the  care,  education  and  training  of  mental 
and  physical  defectives  have  among  others 
the  following  departments:  A  ps3^chologist, 
with  two  assistants;  a  bio-chemist,  with  two 
assistants:  an  anthropometer,  with  an  as- 
sistant; a  neurologist,  with  an  assistant; 
three  field  workers  in  heredity;  a  chief  of 
the  case  histor}^  work,  with  three  assistants; 
an  editor,  with  an  assistant;  a  chief  of  ex- 
perimental pedagogy,  with  teachers  and 
trainers;  a  food  specialist;  a  librarian, 
stenographers,    clerks,    etc.;   various  appa- 
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ratuses,  library,  etc."  In  this  connection 
it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  enactment  of  the  National  Pure 
Food  and  Drug  Law,  pure  food,  pure  drugs, 
and  pure  products  of  every  kind  can  only 
be  secured  by  the  exercise  of  a  police  power 
delegated  by  the  community  to  locab  State 
and  nation.'d  government 

Dr.  L.  P.  Clark,  who  is  a  specialist  on 
idiocy  and  laboratory  research,  in  connec- 
tion with  it, concludes  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  nature  and  cause  of  feeble- 
mindedness needs  a  thoroughly  detailed 
study  from  all  standpoints.  "Now  that 
State  care  and  segregation  of  mental  de- 
fectives are  in  the  ascendency  in  sociologi- 
cal progress,"  he  says,  "we  may  look  for- 
ward to  a  time  when  all  institutions  caring 
for  this  class  will  have  properly  equipped 
laboratories  for  studying  this  problem." 
According  to  his  view  a  thorough  and  sys- 
tematic scheme  of  research  into  feeble- 
mindedness should  embrace: 

"(1)  Intensive  research  of  family  stock 
to  record  environment  and  parentage  from 
which  idiocy  is  recruited. 

"(2)  Studies  in  the  institutional  labora- 
tories along  approved  methods  of  psychol- 
ogy, anthropology,  and  clinical  pathology. 

'\3)  Finally,  when  we  have  traced  the  in- 
dividual idiot  from  his  stock-origin  through 
his  individual  reactions  to  the  ideal  colony 
life  in  all  its  training  features  of  mind  and 
body,  involving  the  modifying  influences 
of  such  training  and  care  on  his  develop- 
ment and  growth,  the  laboratory  of  research 
should  be  equipped  so   as   to   analyze  the 
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whole  terminal  state  at  death." 

The  police  statistics  of  habitual  criminals 
in  the  slums  of  cities  indicate  their  reversion 
to  the  condition  of  "the  free  savages  who 
once  roamed  the  forests  of  German}^  or 
Britain."  Lombroso  found  features  com- 
mon to  both  "scanty  hair,  light  bodily 
weight,  small  cranial  capacity,  retreating 
forehead,  early  synostosis  of  sutures,  large 
temporal  sinuses,  great  development  of  the 
under  jaw,  inequality  of  the  orbits,  unclean 
skin,  large  deformed  ears,  close  resemblance 
between  the  sexes,  insensibility  to  pain, 
callousness  of  disposition,  courage  combined 
with  cowardice,  or  idleness,  boasting  and 
superstition,  fondness  for  metaphor  and 
taste  for  tatooing."  But  other  authorities 
say  that  many  of  these  traits  are  not  char- 
acteristic of  savages — that  scanty  beard  is 
found  on  the  ^Mongolian  and  Negro  but  not 
in  the  German  or  other  branches  of  the 
Caucasian  race.  Indeed, some  savages  have 
also  large  and  well-formed  crania.  To  sum 
it  up,  Ireland  says,  "the  habitual  male- 
factor who  fills  our  jails  is  a  degraded  pro- 
duct of  our  complex  civilization." 

Sectio7i  F. 

Dr.  Hock,  a  British  alienist,  has  com- 
piled the  following  table  to  indicate  the  pro- 
portion of  idiots  to  lunatics.  For  every  100 
lunatics  there  were  in — 

Wurtenburg,  97  idiots. 

Prussia,  •  158 

Bavaria,  154 

Saxony,  162 

Austria,  53 
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Hungary,  140 

Canton  of  Bern,  117 

France,  66 

Denmark,  .Ss 

Sweden,  22 

Norway,  65 

England  and  Wales,  74 

Scotland,  79 

Ireland,  69       " 

America,  79 

In  England  in  1891,  there  was  one  insane 
person  to  every  298  of  her  population.  In 
Scotland  there  were  in  1891,  259  insane  to 
every  100,000  of  population.  The  number 
of  feeble  minded  in  the  United  States  in 
1890  was  95,609;  and  the  number  of  feeble- 
minded per  every  1,000,000  of  population 
in  1890  was  1,526.  The  insane  for  the  same 
year  per  1  000,000  numbered  1,679.  Dr. 
Fernald  says  in  the  country  as  a  whole 
there  is  about  one  feeble  minded  person  to 
every  500  of  the  population,  but  this  is 
thought  to  be  somewhat  of  an  underestimate, 
and  that  one  to  every  300  of  population 
would  come  nearer  the  mark.  Dr.  Ruman 
estimates  the  epileptics  in  New  York  State 
alone  at  15  per  10,000  inhabitants,  and  that 
IS  per  cent,  of  all  chronic  epileptics  fall 
within  school  attending  age. 

Dr.  Isaac  Kerlin  found  four  idiots  in  100 
families  in  Philadelphia  in  1880,  as  a  con- 
currence, imbecility  and  insanity  begetting 
27  per  cent.  Dr.  Koch  found  that  24  per 
cent,  idiots  had  brothers  and  sisters  ab- 
normal. Ireland  says  that  hereditary  dis- 
position has  been  noted  in  from  20  to  50 
per  cent,  of  all  idiots   and   imbeciles.      Dr. 
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Rogers,  late  of  Glenwood,  Iowa,  now  of 
Fairholt,  Minn.,  found  marked  hereditary 
neurosis  in  25  per  cent,  of  the  cases  he  ex- 
amined. Dr.  Herman  Piper,  of  Berlin,  in 
1893  found  that  18  per  cent,  of  congenital 
idiots  had  nervous  diseases  in  parents  ?cnd 
relations. 

Grafton  D.  Gushing,  speaker  of  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives, in 
his  inaugural  address,  March,  1912,  said: 
"There  are  at  least  9000  feeble-minded 
persons  in  Massachusetts  whose  condition 
is  a  serious  drain  on  the  sources  of  all  pub- 
lic and  private  charit}''.  The  feeble-minded 
almost  invariably  become  the  dependent, 
the  delinquent,  or  diseased  members  of  our 
community,  and  their  offspring  become 
equally  a  charge  to  the  State.  There  are 
now  cared  for  in  various  institutions  about 
2000  feeble-minded,  and  there  are  7000 
more,  the  ultimate  burden  of  whose  crimi- 
nality and  immorality  will  be  a  cumulative 
burden  and  expense  to  the  State  until  pro- 
per segregation  has  been  provided.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  if  $300,000  a  year  were 
spent  for  fourteen  years  sufficient  accommo- 
dations could  be  provided  for  the  segrega- 
tion of  these  unfortunates.  It  is  a  large 
sum  but  the  necessity  is  urgent,  and  unless 
the  State  meets  the  problem  promptly  and 
courageously,  the  constantly  increasing  cost 
of  the  feeble-minded  and  their  descendants 
through  our  courts,  prisons,  hospitals,  asy- 
lums, and  charitable  institutions  will  prob- 
ably amount  to  more  than  that  large  sum 
without  checking  the  evil." 

Of    85    cases    from    the    reformatory    at 
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Elmira,  New  York,  during  1904,  who  were 
declared  beyond  question  to  be  feeble- 
minded, 37  had  been  arrested  at  least  once 
after  leaving  that  institution.  Of  the  100 
cases  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York, 
Dr.  ]Moore  found  63  to  be  immoral  or  de- 
linquent. If  the  Binet  tests  in  themselves 
are  conclusive,  according  to  another  high 
authority,  "out  of  100  young  women  tested, 
from  16  to  29  years  of  age,  there  was  found 
not  one  who  was  normal  mentally.  If  these 
tests  accurately  measure  their  mentality, 
these  young  women  with  their  physique, 
the  strength,  the  appetites  and  the  passions 
of  grown  women,  with  their  experiences  of 
the  life  in  the  under-world,  have  only  the 
average  mental  capacity  of  little  girls  of  10 
years  to  guide  their  own  lives."  Of  an- 
other 100  young  women  examined,  75  came 
from  New  York  and  25  from  other  States; 
22  were  foreign-born;  37  were  Ameri- 
can-born, with  both  parents  foreign-born; 
30  were  American-born  of  American  par- 
entage; 71  were  committed  for  soliciting  or 
as  common  prostitutes;  four  for  habitual 
drunkenness;  25  for  felonies  and  misde- 
meanors. Of  another  lot  of  25  young  women 
committed  for  sexual  offences,  all  but  six 
gave  a  record  of  immorality,  two  being 
married  women  and  four  domestic  servants. 
In  all  these  cases  more  or  less  feeble-mind- 
edness  was  evidenced. 

Of  the  42,750  children  of  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, examined  by  school  physicians 
during  December,  1911,  and  January  and 
February,  1912,  only  14,957,  or  35  per  cent., 
were  found  to  be  physically  normal, healthy 
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children.  The  defective  children,  physically 
below  par,  numbered  27,795,  or  65  per  cent. 
The  defects  in  detail  were  as  follows:  Men- 
tally deficient,  223;  defective  nasal  breath; 
ing,  3,562;  hypertrophied  tonsils,  9,738; 
defective  teeth,  19,518;  defective  palate,  86,* 
cervicalglands,  4,425;  pulmonary  diseases, 
456;  cardiac  disease,  1,129;  nervous  disease, 
213;  ortlf^pedic  defects,  521 ;  skin  affections. 
3,509;  rickets,  575;  malnutrition,  1,611. 

Dr.  Goddard,  director  of  the  training 
School  laboratory  for  the  feeble-minded  at 
Vineland,  New  Jersey,  in  his  essay,  ''Social 
Investigation  and  Prevention,"  states  that 
"300,000  people  in  the  United  States  are 
feeble-minded;  500,000  have  not  sufficient 
intelligence  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
with  ordinary  prudence;  and  a  still  larger 
number  have  not  sufficient  will  power  to 
force  themselves  to  do  the  right  thing  when 
it  is  pointed  out  to  them."  This  army  of 
300,000,  500,000  or  more  furnishes  the  re- 
cruits for  the  ranks  of  the  criminals,  the 
paupers,  the  prostitutes,  the  ne'er-do-wells, 
^nd  others  of  our  social  misfits.  Managers 
of  our  jails,  reformatories,  and  prisons  esti- 
mate that  from  "4  to  5  per  cent,  of,  their 
inmates  are  mentally  defective."  In  fact, 
actual  tests  which. have  been  made  in  some 
of  our  reformatories  for  girls  and  boys  show 
that  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  them  are  dis- 
tinctly feeble-minded.  Goddard  thinks  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  paupers  in  our 
alms-houses  are  mentally  defective,  and 
have  become  public  charges  because  of  in- 
ability to  earn  an  honest  livelihood. 

The  army  of  irresponsible  law    breakers 
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which  every  considerably  populated  State 
in  the  Union  has  in  its  midst,  is  a  matter 
for  the  gravest  consideration  of  our  law- 
makers and  publicists,  and  requires  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  best  type  of  statesmanship  and 
humanitarianism  to  settle  in  the  interest 
and  well-bein^:  of  the  whole  community. 
As  it  is,  States  are  spending  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  suppress,  punish 
the  steadily  increasing  force  of  human 
derelicts,  and  but  very  little  towards  their 
amelioration  and  prevention.  The  money 
spent  in  examining  persons  accused  of  crime 
with  the  view  to  determining  their  guilt  or 
innocence  is  ofttimes  an  unnecessary  waste 
of  the  people's  funds.  It  is  like  plugging 
up  the  bung  hole  of  a  cask  and  letting  the 
water  escape  through  the  spiget.  "The  idea 
of  subjecting  to  criminal  prosecution  and 
punishment  a  group  of  feeble-minded  peo- 
ple, as  undeserving  of  punishment  for  the 
crimes  they  commit,  is  as  preposterous  as 
punishing  the  man  who  shoots  his  neighbor 
by  accident." 

In  1908  the  English  Royal  Commission 
reported  for  England  one  feeble  minded 
person  in  217  of  the  population;  for  Scot- 
land, one  in  400;  for  Ireland,  one  in  175. 
In  1910  the  director  of  Public  Health  and 
Charities  of  Philadelphia  made  a  census  of 
the  feeble-minded  in  that  city,  and  found, 
with  a  total  population  of  about  1,500,000, 
more  than  3000  evident  cases,  and  8000  so 
deficient  that  the  statement  of  their  men- 
tality depends  principally  on  the  view-point 
of  the  examiner. 

In  1911,  the  pupils  in  the  public   school 
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in  a  town  of  10,000  inhabitants  were  care- 
fully tested  by  trained  observers,  using  the 
Binet  measuring-  scale,  and  the  test  showed 
one  feeble-minded  child  in  200.  The  com- 
mission appointed  to  locate  the  site  for  the 
Letchworth  School  for  the  feeble-minded  in 
New  York  State,  estimated  that  there  were 
about  12,300  feeble-minded  persons  in  that 
State.      ^ 

St.  Louis  cares  today  for  400  dependent 
and  delinquent  children  of  all  ages  and 
races  in  the  same  institution.  If  the  bill 
now  before  the  legislature  of  iNlissouri  be- 
comes a  law,  dependents  and  defectives 
will  be  separated.  Missouri  has  about  the 
same  population  as  Massachusetts,  and  if 
the  latter  can  find  boarding  houses  for  4000 
defective  children,  then  Missouri  ought  to 
be  :ible  to  find  some  too. 

'l  lie  Training  School,  a  publication  issued 
monthly  by  the  Vineland,  N.  J.,  Training 
School  ior  the  Feeble-Minded,  in  its  issue 
for  March,  1912,  states  that  a  letter  of  in- 
quiry was  sent  out  by  it  to  S*^ate  reforma- 
tories and  industrial  schools,  asking:  '*(  l) 
The  number  of  inmates  in  institution;  (2) 
the  number  considered  mentall)''  defective; 
(3)  whether  or  not  such  cases  were  desir- 
able in  an  institution  of  that  character;  (4) 
what  has  been  found  the  best  method  of 
treatment;  ( 5)  whatwas  theirestimate  of  sue 
cess  in  the  treatment  of  such  cases."  There 
were  received  34  replies  to  the  37  letters 
sent  out,  representing  13, 188  cases,  of  whom 
14.5  per  cent,  \vere  mental  defectives. 

The  field  workers  of  three  institutions  in 
New  Jersey  have  reported   4,124    cases   of 
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feeble-miiidedness  not  in  institutions,  and 
1,348  in  institutions  of  that  State.  Four 
families  studied  by  the  Training  School  for 
the  Feeble- Minded  located  at  Viueland, 
New  Jersey,  show  2,798  individuals,  of 
whom  687  are  known  to  be  feeble-minded 
and  1,532  undetermined.  267  families 
traced  under  the  auspices  of  the  same 
school,  show  11,345  individuals,  of  whom 
1,049  are  known  to  be  feeble-minded,  and 
6,219  undetermined. 

It  is  authoritatively  stated  that  from  60 
to  70  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  feeble-minded- 
ness  are  hereditary.  Alcoholism,  .tubercu- 
losis, and  syphilis  are  found  inextricably 
mixed  up  with  this  condition.  Only  about 
10  per  cent,  of  the  feeble-minded  in  the 
United  States  are  cared  for  in  institutions. 

The  foregoing  facts  and  figures  are  merely 
the  surface  showings  of  this  great  incubus 
upon  our  normal  population,  and  give  but 
an  inkling  of  the  final  story  to  be  told  of 
our  barbarous  and  inhuman  treatment  and 
criminal  neglect  of  this  great  army  of  irre- 
sponsible unfortunates,  some  of  whom  we 
imprison,  hang  and  electrocute.  In  order 
to  avoid  further  perpetration  of  this  great 
wrong,  there  should  be  made  more  persist- 
ent laboratory  research  into  the  causes  of 
feeblemindedness,  and  the  science  of  eu- 
genics be  more  closely  studied,  so  that  we 
can  better  understand  the  make-up,  life, 
and  growth  of  the  individual  child,  and  to 
more  attention  be  given  neuro-pathologic 
studies  of  the  lesions  found  in  the  entire 
body  after  death. 

In  the  public  schools  of  the  Union,  espec- 
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ially  in  the  Northern,  Eastern  and  Western 
sections,  where  the  foreign  element,  with  its 
descendants,  is  largely  represented,  and  the 
Southern  States,  where  in-breeding  has 
been  more  or  less  practiced,  a  constant 
watch  should  be  kept  for  those  who  require 
institutional  care,  and  for  those  who  can 
be  retained  safely  in  the  schools  and  taught 
with  success  ki  special  classes. 

In  New  York  State  a  bill  is  now  before 
the  legislature  which  authorizes  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  examine  the  feeble- 
minded, epileptics,  criminals,  and  other 
defectives  in  the  State  hospitals  for  the  in- 
'  sane.  State  prisons,  reformatories,  and 
charitable  institutions,  and  to  perform  oper- 
ations to  prevent  procreation  on  their  part 
when  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission 
their  offspring  would  inherit  a  tendency  to 
insanity,  crime,  etc.  In  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington a  law  of  this  character  is  already  in 
operation,  but  it  goes  a  little  further.  It 
examines  the  candidates  for  matrimony, 
and  if  either  or  both  parties  are  found  want- 
ing in  the  essential  factors  of  health,  men- 
tal and  physical  normality,  marriage  be- 
tween them  cannot  take  place. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  with 
what  a  vast  amount  of  crime,  pauperism, 
and  feeble  mindedness  Europe  and  the 
United  States  have  to  contend,  and  in  view 
of  the  methods  of  collecting,  collating  and 
verifying  the  statistics  relating  to  the  same 
are  imperfect,  and  in  many  instances  based 
wholly  on  estimates,  the  figures  given  are 
more  likely  to  be  under  than  above  the 
actual  facts.     The  United  States  for  nearly 
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lialf  a  century  has  been  the  dumping-ground 
for  the  criminal,  pauper,  and  feeble-minded 
emigrants  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe, 
which  in  connection  with  our  native  pro- 
duction of  the  same,  has  made  us  the  "melt- 
ing pot  of  crime,  pauperism,  and  feeble- 
mindedness" of  such  vast  proportions,  that 
we  are  astounded — thunderstruck  by  simply 
glancing  over  the  rim  of  it. 

But  as  Matthew  Arnold  says,  "there  is 
abroad  in  the  universe  a  power  not  within 
ourselves  that  makes  for  righteousnes, "  so 
let  us  pray  that  it  will  make  for. the  assured 
protection,  tender  care,  and  proper  training 
of  the  feeble-minded  in  our  midst. 
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